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mately is my own subjective, isolated self with its experiences, and 
that I must infer the existence of other selves with their experiences 
through some hocus-pocus of analogical reasoning or justify my belief 
in their existence by some intricate calculus of probabilities. And 
there is as little justification for the view that the ' real ' existence of 
a genuinely objective order of facts is only an inference from sub- 
jective data. The plain truth seems to be that there is no logical 
bridge between the hypothetical solitary consciousness, encased in 
its subjectivity, and the objective order of real things and other real 
persons. No method short of an arbitrary will to believe — for the 
existence of which in the self-engulfed consciousness no possible 
explanation can be given — can ever deliver us from the solipsistic 
trance. If we were born in this trance we should most certainly die 
in it — unconscious to the last that we had only dreamed. The simple 
fact that we make such desperate efforts to transcend the ' subjective ' 
and place our feet solidly on the 'objective ' is, or should be, sufficient 
proof that the two are in some sense one. If there is any one lesson 
taught by the history of epistemological theories from Locke to Hegel, 
I should hold it to be: either we are doomed to solipsism, impene- 
trably dark, or we must frankly assume that there is an objective 
order independent of us, that we know this order as it really is, or 
may know it, and that through it we learn more or less haltingly to 
know ourselves. For it is the ' reality ' and we the ' appearance.' 

G. Watts Cunningham. 
University of Texas. 

La filosofia contemporanea: Germania-Francia-Inghilterra-America- 

Italia. By Guido de Ruggiero. Second edition. Two volumes. 

Bari, Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1920. — pp. 271, 292. 

The first edition of this work, in one volume, appeared in 1912. It 
is now republished with an Appendix containing an examination of 
neo-scholastic philosophy in Louvain and in Italy, the progress of 
historical and sociological studies, and the most recent orientation in 
Italian philosophy (Varisco, Aliotta, Croce, Gentile). 

Ruggiero's method is one of construction through critical exposi- 
tion. In the thought of our time he sees one fundamental issue : be- 
tween naturalism and idealism; and his task is the disclosure of this 
issue and the manner in which it is met in contemporary philosophy. 

The briefest summary reveals the comprehensiveness of the sur- 
vey. In Part I, on German philosophy, the author indicates the fail-* 
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ure of Germany to master Kant's real thought, the consequent rise 
of naturalism and its futile career. In religious thought (the school 
of Tubingen) it gradually leads to lyricism; in interpreting history 
materialistically (Marx, Engels), it is involved in insuperable am- 
biguities; in Fechner and Hartmann it ends in extravagances. 
Schuppe's and Rehmke's immanentism, the empiriocriticism of Ave- 
narius, Mach, and Cornelius, the illusionism of Spir, all disclose the 
need of more Kant. But German Neo-Kantianism itself is involved 
in grave misconceptions of Kant's thought: in Lange, in Liebmann 
and Riehl, in Hermann Cohen and his school. Cohen's Kantianism 
is mathematical-Platonic and concerns itself with the eternal product 
of thought, failing to realize its nature as concrete activity. The 
same failure to understand adequately the profound significance of 
Kant's synthesis a priori, according to Ruggiero, is disclosed in Win- 
delband's and Rickert's philosophies of value, in German psycholo- 
gism and vitalism, in philosophy of history and in theology, with 
consequent insuperable dualisms and confusions. This German pov- 
erty of real thought, often in spite of the most imposing display of 
erudition, discloses itself in the efforts of empiricism to construct a 
metaphysic (Wundt, Paulsen, Haeckel, Ostwald). Needless to say, 
German philosophy manifests a lurking sense of the inadequacy of 
its position: Lotze's equivocation between idealism and naturalism 
is an apt illustration, as well as Eucken's ever-renewed demand for 
an advance beyond Kant, and Nietzsche's apparent revolt against 
naturalism. 

If in German philosophy our author finds mostly futility, the French 
commands his respect and admiration. More varied and richer in 
content, more concrete and original, possessing superior insight and 
greater vitality, it impresses him as in the vanguard of modern 
thought. He surveys the development of positivism, especially its 
later revival in sociological and historical studies (Tarde, Durkheim, 
Lacombe, Xenopol), the spiritualism of Ravaisson, Janet, and Secre- 
tan, and the philosophy of contingency (Boutroux, Milhaud). He 
notes the revolt against intellectualism and the mysticism of intuition 
in Bergson, the criticism of science (Hannequin, Poincare, Duhem), 
Fouillee's philosophy of the idees-forces, and Guyau's ethical dilet- 
tantism. But what gives Ruggiero's survey of French thought par- 
ticular interest is his disclosure of a fundamental drift in French 
philosophy towards Hegelian idealism. While Renouvier and his 
school of phenomenalists (Gourd, Boirac) would rest on Kant, their 
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advance beyond Leibniz is not apparent. But Kantian and Post- 
Kantian studies (Noel, Liard, Vacherot, Evellin, Brunschvicg) indi- 
cate a growing mastery of the Critical philosophy and its implications. 
The philosophy of Lachelier in particular, — Ruggiero regards him 
as the most profound speculative mind in contemporary French 
thought, — shows how much more deeply the Critique of Pure Reason 
has been understood in France than in Germany. The concrete idea 
of Post-Kantian idealism, attained by Lachelier, is still further devel- 
oped by Louis Weber, whose absolute positivism is regarded by Rug- 
giero as the farthest point of advance reached by French speculation 
in the mastery of the concrete idea and the absolute concreteness of 
science. This Hegelian tendency is manifest in Blondel's philosophy 
of action, and the immanentism of the modernists (Loisy) reveals 
the same origin. 

The first part of the second volume is devoted to Anglo-American 
philosophy. Ruggiero finds that it follows two lines of development : 
the one, proceeding from old British premises, reaches its furthest 
advance in the empiricism of J. S. Mill and the naturalism of Spen- 
cer, and is thereafter dissipated. The other, resting on a thorough 
mastery of Hegelianism, reinterprets and develops it, and, away in 
advance of German philosophy, brings Anglo-American philosophy 
close to the French. 

Following the first of these two lines, after a brief discussion of 
Hamilton and Mansel, the author turns to J. S. Mill. Unlike the 
older empiricism, which recognized no reality outside experience, 
Mill's conception of reality as the permanent possibility of sensation 
(his only original doctrine) is a return to scholasticism in its dis- 
tinction of actuality and potentiality. Mill's logic is anti-scientific 
and anti-experimental : its methods of mechanical generalization com- 
pletely ignore the concrete nature and activity of thought. The 
ethics of empiricism (Bentham, Mill, Bain, Sidgwick) Ruggiero calls 
simply monstrous and frivolous, lacking the very conception of man 
as a moral being. The metaphysics of empiricism is represented by 
Spencer; in spite of its scientific pretensions, it also is anti-scientific 
in spirit, and is not a development of the old British empiricism, but 
rather a reflection of the shallow naturalism of the day. Pragmatism 
is regarded as the reductio ad absurdum of empiricism. James is 
described as a "curiosa personalita, che e un impasto di buono e di 
cattivo, di serio e di stravagante " (Vol. II, p. 40) ; the influence of 
Lotze on the thought of Dewey is recognized; and Schiller's human- 
ism is called a caricature of idealism. 
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In complete opposition to this empiricism and naturalism rises and 
develops British idealism. It begins with a series of thorough studies 
of Hegel. Stirling's disclosure that the secret of Hegel is Kant 
reveals his own understanding of Hegel ; but beyond Hegel Stirling 
cannot go. Later development of British Neo-Hegelianism follows 
two main lines. The first, inspired by Kantian (Green) and Platonic 
(McTaggart, here called Taggart) motives, while insisting on the 
central position of consciousness and personality, fails to attain the 
synthesis of the Idea and the empirical reality, of the Absolute and 
the contingent. The scepticism implied in this type of philosophy is 
revealed in the metaphysics of Bradley, with its two abstractions of 
a mere appearance and a mere Absolute. A second line of develop- 
ment, called by the author the Hegelian left, is followed by Baillie 
and Royce, the latter of whom is called the strongest representative 
of Anglo-American philosophy. Baillie would conceive of absolute 
experience as eliminating the transcendence of the object, and Royce 
strives after absolute immanence. But the demand for recognition 
of the individuality of the self gives both systems a certain plural- 
istic trend which is resisted unsuccessfully, and to which Ward 
openly yields, seeking a subsequent final unity in terms of theism. 
The author recognizes in British idealism a marked tendency to study 
religion in a historical spirit, a tendency which he considers a phi- 
losophical rapprochement of Anglicanism to the spirit of Catholic 
modernism, with Newman as its spiritual father. 

Ruggiero recalls Spaventa's saying that at all times the Italian 
genius has been a precursor, with only a presentiment of the new 
truth. So in Macchiavelli, Bruno, Campanella, and Vico the great 
thoughts of modern philosophy are dimly anticipated, but are not 
developed. So in Rosmini and especially in Gioberti lurk the later 
treasures of idealistic speculation. But Gioberti's genius is wasted 
on a generation of mediocrity which understands and prizes only its 
own spokesmen, men like Mamiani and Ferri. Italian thought wan- 
ders from the nineteenth into the twentieth century along diverse 
paths: positivism engages it (Cattaneo, Villari, Ardigd) ; it pursues 
Kantian studies (Masci, Martinetti) ; it would advance from dualism 
to monism (Bonatelli, Cantoni, Acri, Varisco). The herald of the 
really significant Italian philosophy of the present day, however, is 
Bertrando Spaventa. A Hegelian like Vera, he was unlike Vera in 
that Hegelianism to him was not a doctrine to be worshipped but a 
starting point for further advance. From Gioberti, whose philosophy 
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he resurrected and transfigured, he learned to reinterpret Hegelian- 
ism: there is no mere Absolute and there is no mere contingent, but 
reality is the absolute process of the contingent, the eternal problem 
which is the eternal solution. The same process of dissolution of 
Hegelianism is manifest in Francesco de Sanctis' theory of art and 
in the historical materialism of Labriola. But the philosophical move- 
ment thus initiated, finds its best expression in Croce's philosophy of 
spirit and Gentile's absolute idealism. These two receive more of 
Ruggiero's attention than any other contemporary philosophies, and 
the author's fundamental agreement with the latter is plainly in- 
dicated. 

Ruggiero's critical discussion of Croce and Gentile may be sug- 
gested by the final considerations to which his studies have led him. 
" Hegel, the proscribed, has returned and occupies the place of honor 
in the new philosophy. In France, in England, in Italy, Neo- 
Hegelian culture represents the highest expression of national cul- 
ture. . . . The actuality of the Hegelian problem consists in imma- 
nence, in the negation of all dualism, in the concrete view of the 
real" (Vol. II, p. 188). Thus it is revealed in Lachelier, in Weber, 
in Blondel, in Royce, in Baillie. So Croce, in his conception of his- 
tory would negate the double abstraction of a process ad infinitum 
and a finite process of the real ; so Gentile gives the coup de grace to 
the Aristotelian dualism of potentiality and actuality by transcending 
all mere potentiality in the act of thought, our thought. The Hegel 
thus honored, however, is not the Hegel who once spoke the final word 
in philosophy, but simply he who, by giving a new meaning to Kant's 
synthesis a priori, opened new vistas to philosophy. Thus we now 
have the true Copernican conception of the world which in Kant was 
still mixed with the Ptolemaic, and Hegel's dialectic enables us to 
pass beyond Hegel (Vol. II, pp. i88ff.). 

This work leaves one with a lively sense of the vitality of contem- 
porary thought, and one can think of no better sort of introduction 
to the philosophy of our time. Ruggiero's firm belief in the funda- 
mental identity of philosophy and the history of philosophy is well 
proved in his history, which is itself a vigorous exposition of a phi- 
losophy. One can pick holes in his work, to be sure. To mention 
only one instance, his lumping of Bosanquet's Logic with Mill's is, 
to say the least, puzzling. But the chief defect or merit of the book 
is that of its method and point of view. While not narrowly parti- 
san, it is distinctly critical throughout and no mere recital of doctrines 
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in a non-committal ' historical ' manner. One in fundamental agree- 
ment with the author's estimate of present philosophical tendencies 
would find in this work the activity of a mind sane and penetrating, 
erudite, keen, and to the point, and truly catholic in his view, in spite, 
or perhaps because, of his own philosophical attitude. On the other 
hand one to whom idealism, absolute or relative, Hegelian or other, 
is invariably anathema, would be sure to meet in Ruggiero's survey 
of contemporary philosophy more relevant and knotty problems than 
he is likely to be confronted with in almost any other work of similar 
compass. 

Radoslav A. Tsanoff. 
The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 



